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was elementary generalship to be the first to offer, indeed to
order, the very thing which the other party was still screwing
up its courage to demand.

At tea-time we held a council of war. It was evident that
we were facing a crisis; for had the discontent resulted in a
strike and the dumping of our baggage, it would have taken us
days to extricate ourselves from the mess. Gangotri is not a
village; we could only have sent back for fresh porters to Harsil,
the very place from which the present lot were drawn, and we
should have been more than ever in their power. Nor would
the monsoon have stayed its hand for our convenience. A loss
,of time at that moment could not have been made up later.
As things turned out, it would have meant utter disaster, for
the rains came on a full three weeks before the expected date,
so that we only had a bare month on the glacier. In addition,
we had visions of the sarcastic comments of those prophets who
had shaken their heads over the imprudence of five amateurs
venturing to run an expedition without an experienced trans-
port officer. Heroic remedies were obviously called for.

The first move was to get rid of Jai Datt and the officious
ranger; their presence as intermediaries was only adding to our
difficulties. After that, remembering iny army training, I
worked out a new order of march, by which a slow but unflag-
ging pace was to be imposed on all, on the fast few as well as on
the many loiterers; they were to keep in one body, with official
halts at stated intervals. We went the round of the camp-fires
that night -and explained the morrow's plans; we found every-
one in better humour and more ready to listen to us in person
than to Jai Datt's hysterical appeals.

We pointed out to them that at the present rate we were
never going to reach Cow's Mouth; and that this rushing on a
few steps and then stopping was actually the most tiring method
imaginable. We pointed out that they were mistaken in
thinking that we did not intend them to have time to rest; we
promised, on the contrary, to arrange regular halts and they
would see for themselves how much earlier they would make
camp and how fresh they would feel. We said that the next
day no one would be allowed to go fast, but all must go at
a set pace; every half-hour there would be five minutes* halt,
after an hour ten, after two hours a long rest. They were not
to sit down except at a given signal, nor to start without